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New South 
Notes 


The segregation question and the 
fear of the closing of public schools 
are hurting school bond sales in 
some Southern states. New South 
highlights one such case, that of 
Georgia, in this issue. 

A full length article by the Rever- 
end Marion Boggs, Pastor of the 
Second Presbyterian Church, out- 
lines the Crucial Test of Christian 
Citizenship.” A reprint of a sermon 
delivered to his congregation, the 
article outlines the problems con- 
nected with the segregation contro- 
versy and presents the Rev. Mr. 
Boggs’ ideas as to the answers. It 
is a moderate view, and one that 
should be noted by Christian persons 
not only in the South but nation- 
wide. 

In keeping with the article, New 
South reprints an article from the 
Presbyterian Outlook, which de- 
scribes a pian of “moderate” South 
Carolina ministers in approaching 
the segregation problems. 

In “The Moral Side,” New South 
reprints an editorial from the Chat- 
tanooga Times in which academic 
freedom is discussed. The editorial 
makes particular reference to the 
segregation issue and to the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi. Ole Miss has 
experienced some difficulty recently 
retaining highly qualified person- 
nel. The editorial is based on a 
series of articles by Jay Milner in 
the Greenville, Miss., Delta Demo- 
crat-Times, in which Mr. Milner dis- 
cusses the plight of the state univer- 
sity in terms of pay and academic 
freedom. 

New South this month presents 
two editorials from Southern dailies 
concerning activity of the Klu Klux 
Klan. One is from the Birmingham 
Post-Herald and is concerned with 
the KKK activity against a white 
Alabama minister at Sylacauga. Th 
other is from the Columbus Enquirer 
and concerns an attempt by the KKK 
to intimidate a Gray, Ga., theatre 
owner, who allows Negroes to sit 
in the balcony of his movie house. 
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Segregation Controversy 


Is Hurting Bond Sales 





From Article 
in Atlanta 
Constitution 


THE SEGREGATION CONTROVERSY is hurt- 
ing efforts of the State of Georgia to 
sell $12 million worth of bonds for the 
state’s university system building pro- 
gram, according to State Auditor B. E. 
Thrasher, quoted recently in the At- 
lanta Constitution. 

The article quoted Mr. Thrasher as 
saying that investment officers of insur- 
ance companies are “afraid of contro- 
versial issues.” 

Mr. Thrasher reported that “investors 
have been scared by rumors that segre- 
gation troubles might force closing of 
buildings.” The same fear has hit other 
localities in the South, notably cities 
in Virginia where state laws are de- 
signed to close down any school which 
is integrated. 

In Georgia, the Constitution reported 
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that “the University System Building 
Authority withdrew a $12 million bond 
offer after experts advised there might 
not be any bidders.” 

“The worst thing you could do is 
put up an issue and not be able to sell 
it,” the state auditor was quoted as 
saying. 

Mr. Thrasher, chairman of the Uni- 
versity System Building Authority, said 
that “maybe we could sell them (the 
bonds) if we would pay the legal maxi- 
mum of 4.5 per cent interest rate for 
20 years.” But the auditor was quoted 
as saying he thought this was too high. 

Mr. Thrasher agreed that building 
costs are increasing but was quoted as 
saying that he doubted “the savings in- 
volved in building now would offset pay- 
ing a 4.5 per cent interest rate for 
20 years.” 

Gov. Marvin Griffin has urged that 
funds of the Teacher Retirement Sys- 
tem be invested in university bonds, but 
the newspaper quoted Mr. Thrasher as 
saying he doubted that the retirement 
system board would go along with such 
a plan. 











The Crucial Test 
Of Christian Citizenship 


With a great sum obtained I this freedom . . . 
Acts 22:28 





By Rev. Marion Boggs 
Little Rock, Ark., 
2nd Presbyterian Church 


Topay instead of preaching a sermon | 
want to have a heart-to-heart talk with 
the members of my congregation on the 
subject of Christian Citizenship. | am 
doing this not only because our Gen- 
eral Assembly has designated the year 
1957 as a year of special emphasis on 
Christian Citizenship, but also because 
I am firmly convinced that the church 
of Jesus Christ must rise to its full 
height of moral and ethical leadership 
as we face certain problems in this field. 
For the church to remain silent when 
great problems of moral and ethical im- 
port are being debated and being de- 
cided, would, in my judgment, amount 
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to cowardice and a neglect of urgent 
duty. 

The whole question of our rights and 
privileges as American citizens is before 
us at this time. We have just observed 
the 18lst Anniversary of our nation’s 
independence, and I am quite sure every 
one of us had a special prayer of thanks- 
giving for the goodness of God in cast- 
ing our lot in this free and enlightened 
and God-protected land. This year 
especially we shall continue to have 
these things in mind as we celebrate the 
350th year of the first Permanent Eng- 
lish Settlement at Jamestown and as we 
welcome the coming of Mayflower the 
Second into Plymouth Bay. Within a 
few weeks Her Majesty, the Queen of 
Britain, will pay us an official visit and 
help us with the celebration. If the dead 
are aware of what is going on among 
the living, I feel sure King George III 
will turn over in his grave when Her 
Queenly Majesty sets foot on our shores, 
welcomed by the highest notables of our 
land. 

All of the flag-waving and all of the 
pomp and pageantry has its place, but 
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the question before the house of our 
American Democracy is this: “Are we 
prepared to remove from our minds the 
prejudices and from our statute books 
the legal hindrances that stand in the 
way of full citizenship for our Negro 
citizens?” It is not in our power, of 
course, to remove the hindrances that 
the Negroes impose upon themselves 
through crime or ignorance or im- 
morality. That is something they must 
take into their own hands. But we can, 
if we will, remove the legal hindrances 
that stand in their way, and that is, for 
this generation, at least, the crucial test 
of Christian Citizenship. 


Little Rock 


After three years of careful study and 
statesman-like planning, the Little Rock 
School Board has worked out a plan 
looking toward gradual and orderly 
compliance with the Supreme Court’s 
decision, declaring segregation laws in 
tax-supported schools unconstitutional. 
A limited number of Negro students who 
can meet the qualification will be ad- 
mitted to the high school. This plan is, 
in my judgment, wise and sound, and 
I hope that the Little Rock people will 
be wise enough and patriotic enough to 
give the plan their full and unified sup- 
port. This is the point where Christian 
Citizenship comes home to our door- 
step and awaits our decision. The men 
and women on the School Board and 
those who have the management of our 
Public schools deserve our support, and 
I, for one, am pledging my support here 
and now. It is my hope also, that all 
the officers and all the members of 
Second Church will join me in this 
declaration of purpose. 
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Let us recall a little American His- 
tory that has point and meaning here. 
The Freedom that we prize, and which 
most of us take too much for granted, 
has been achieved, not all of a sudden, 
but by slow, and painful and costly 
process. The Roman officer who was 
responsible for Paul’s arrest had this 
to say about his Roman citizenship: 
“With a great price obtained I this 
> We Americans have not 
had to pay any particular sum of 
money for our freedom, but it has been 
achieved, nevertheless, at a costly price. 


citizenship.’ 


Religious Freedom 


Take our Freedom of Religion for 
instance. In the early days of the col- 
onies, religious freedom was almost un- 
heard-of. In New England the Puritans 
were predominant, and they required 
conformity to the Congregational 
Church. Roger Williams was banished 
from the Massachusetts Colony in the 
year 1635 because of his non-conformist 
religious views. Francis Mackemie and 
John Hampton were arrested and im- 
prisoned in New York in the year 1707 
for preaching Presbyterian doctrines 
without the consent of the governor. It 
was 170 years after the settlement of 
Jamestown that the Virginia Statute 
guaranteeing religious freedom was en- 
acted. Before that time Presbyterians 
and Baptists and Methodists, and all 
others except the Episcopalians, were 
only “tolerated”, and were hedged about 
with various limitations. 

Consider also the long struggle for 
the liberation of the slaves. Like the 
ancient civilizations of Greece and 
Rome, slavery was a constituent part 
of our economic system, and for the 
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first 244 years of our nation’s history 
there was a large section of our popula- 
tion to whom the privileges of citizen- 
ship were not extended. They were not 
considered as “people” but as “prop- 
erty.” As it later developed, the whole 
slavery system was like dynamite laid 
underneath and all about the founda- 
tions of the democracy. Thomas Jef- 
ferson wrote a declaration against slav- 
ery into the first draft of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, but it was not 
permitted to stand. He saw that slavery 
was in itself a contradiction to the 
noble words of the Declaration, and 
already he saw the danger signals on 
the horizon. When the Constitution was 
framed and our American liberties were 
outlined and defined, the presence of 
slavery was an embarrassment, and com- 
promise after compromise had to be 
made to keep the nation from shatter- 
ing before we began our career as an 
independent nation. For seventy-five 
years the struggle was carried on for 
the peaceful and orderly emancipation 
of the slaves. Every plan that our lead- 
ers could devise was at one time or an- 
other proposed, but all to no avail. 
Tempers flared on both sides of the 
controversy. Then came the costly, tragic 
war, the wounds of which it will take 
more than a hundred years to heal— 
all for what purpose—to extend the 
rights of citizenship and freedom to all 
our people. 

Why could we not have learned from 
History? Why could we not have found 
peaceful and lawful means of extending 
the blessings of freedom to all our 
people, instead of having liberty ex- 
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tended through blood and toil and 
wholesale destruction? Why could we 
not have learned that when we are claim- 
ing freedom for ourselves we are in a 
very strong position, and in a very weak 
position when we are denying that 
very freedom to others? Segregation by 
force of law is a vestige and a hang- 
over from slavery days, and the sooner 
it is eliminated from our minds and 
from our statute books the better. 

Let me now indicate three reasons 
why this stigma of inferiority should 
be removed from our American way of 
life. 

In the first place, Segregation by Law 
should be eliminated because it is a 
direct contradiction to the Christian 
Doctrine of the Dignity of Man. 


General Assembly 


Our General Assembly was the first 
great Christian body in America to make 
this affirmation. The declaration was 
made in May 1954, only a few days 
after the Supreme Court’s historic deci- 
sion. Our Assembly declared that “en- 
forced segregation of the races is dis- 
crimination which is out of harmony 
with Christian theology and ethics.” 
When our Assembly was requested by 
certain groups to rescind that action the 
following year, the Assembly not only 
did not rescind, but rather confirmed 
and strengthened the resolution. 

This declaration of our Assembly is 
amply supported by the whole tenor of 
scripture teaching. Passage after pas- 
sage in the Bible confirms and supports 
this position. Did not Simon Peter, after 
his great vision on the housetop at 
Joppa, declare: “I perceive that God is 
no respecter of persons, but in every 
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nation he that feareth God and worketh 
righteousness is accepted of Him.” 
(Acts 10:34-35) The Apostle Paul 
crossed over all the ancient boundaries 
of race and nationality when he de- 
clared that in Christ the middle wall 
of separation dividing Jew from Gentile 
had been broken down, and that all had 
become one in Jesus Christ. (Eph. 
2:11-20) When, at a later time, Simon 
Peter, under pressure of Jewish prej- 
udice, refused to eat with the Gentiles, 
Paul administered a stinging rebuke 
which was sustained by the New Testa- 
ment Church. (Galatians 2:11-14) 


Christian Love 


According to the law of Christian love 
we are to do unto others as we would 
have them do unto us. How would you 
like to be segregated by law and thus 
branded as inferior every time you 
stepped on a bus or every time you 
made application for admission to a 
tax-supported institution of learning? 
One of our Negro helpers said a few 
years ago, “How would you like to be 
met with insults and humiliations every- 
where you turn?” My friends, how 
would you answer that question? After 
all, it is so little for us to give and so 
much for them to receive. 

The second reason why this legal dis- 
ability should be removed is that it is 
in direct contradiction to the spirit and 
purpose of American freedom. 

For the past three years we have had 
a veritable warfare of words and opin- 
ions over the Supreme Court’s deci- 
sion. I suppose that tons and tons of 
paper and barrels of printer’s ink have 
been used in carrying on the warfare. 
As many uncomplimentary things have 
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been said about the nine justices of 
the Supreme Court as have been said 
about all the umpires on all the ball 
diamonds of America in the past decade. 
Three of the nine justices are Presby- 
terians, one of them the son of a 
Presbyterian minister, and knowing 
Presbyterians to be a hardy and durable 
variety, I don’t imagine they have lost 
too much sleep over the furor caused by 
their decision. Having heard so much 
about the opinion, pro and con, I 
decided it would be a good thing to read 
it for myself. I had heard that the 
justices had based their opinion, not on 
the law and the constitution, but on 
highly questionable psychological and 
sociological findings. I am not a law- 
yer nor a lawyer’s son, but it seems 
quite plain to me that the main burden 
of their opinion rests squarely on the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution, which reads, in part: “All per- 
sons born or naturalized in the United 
States, and subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof, are citizens of the United States 
and of the state wherein they reside. 
No state shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges and 
immunities of citizens of the United 
States; nor shall any state deprive any 
person of life, liberty or property, 
without due process of law; nor deny 
any person within its jurisdiction the 
equal protection of the laws.” It seems 
to me, therefore, that the Supreme Court 
has not undertaken to destroy the sov- 
ereignty of the several states, but rather 
to enforce, all across the board, the 
clear provisions of a constitutional 
amendment. That, according to my un- 
derstanding, is what the Supreme Court 
is supposed to do. 
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But, as I said, I am no expert in the 
law. This I do know, however; The 
Declaration of Independence as well as 
the Constitution of the United States, 
embodies the spirit and purpose of 
American Freedom, and that great Dec- 
laration says: “We hold these truths to 
be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal; and are endowed by their Crea- 
tor with certain unalienable rights; and 
that among these rights are life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness.” How can 
a human being pursue happiness with 
any hope of achieving it, if he is segre- 
gated from the society of his fellow-citi- 
zens at every turn? 


A third reason why segregation by 
force of law should be ended in the 
United States of America is the rising 
tide of resentment against it throughout 
the world and the urgent necessity for 


continuing the Missionary Enterprise. 
Rising Tide 

Not only is there a rising tide of 
resentment against segregation in the 
United States of America; that resent- 
ment burns like a consuming flame 
among the millions in Africa, in India, 
in Indonesia and the Far East. As we 
sit here in this quiet sanctuary of wor- 
ship we can hardly imagine the revo- 
lutionary character of the age in which 
we are living. The first half century 
since 1900 has witnessed two colossal 
wars, making it the bloodiest half cen- 
tury since time began. Within the past 
11 years 700 million people, or approxi- 
mately one third of the human race, 
have achieved political independence, 
and many millions more are clamoring 


for it. Since the end of World War II 
half the people of the earth have changed 
their form of government. Since 1917, 
or within the past 40 years, approxi- 
mately 800 million people have come 
under the sway of revolutionary, atheis- 
tic, and materialistic Communism. John 
Foster Dulles, our Secretary of State, 
calls this “the most frightening fact 
that history records.” What is the rea- 
son for all this seething volcano of un- 
rest? Among other things, it is the 
uprising of the world’s disinherited 
multitudes, who are tired of being 
walked over and considered “second 
rate” by the rest of mankind. And what 
is more, this deep unrest and smoulder- 
ing resentment comes to a burning focus 
in “segregation laws” that remain upon 
the statute books of the West. 


Peaceful World 


What is the road away from revolu- 
tion? What is the road to a peaceful 
world in the future? Woodrow Wilson, 
a Presbyterian Elder, answered it in the 
last great utterance of his great career. 
He said: “The road away from revolu- 
tion is the maintenance in every field of 
action of the highest and purest stand- 
ards of justice and right dealing.” 
Why do we not become wise here in 
America? Why do we not willingly and 
gladly and immediately remove this gall- 
ing irritant of segregation from the 
mind and heart of the colored peoples 
of the earth? If we would do this, we 
would rob the Communists of one of 
their sharpest weapons, and what is 
a great deal better, we would make 
friends of the colored peoples of the 
earth and pave the way for a con- 
tinuance of the Missionary enterprise. 
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If we will not do this, our days of op- 
portunity for evangelizing the people 
of color are strictly numbered. It is 
later than we think! 

This brings to an end my heart-to- 
heart talk. Now let me ask and answer 
a few important questions. 


Problems 


First, Will not desegregation bring 
many problems in the deep South? Yes 
indeed. But refusal to comply with the 
Supreme Court’s directive will create 
more problems, and will inflame the 
ones we now have. A straight line is the 
shortest distance between two points 
and the surest solution of every problem 
is to do right and face the consequences. 


Question No. 2. Will not integration 
of the schools lead to intermarriage 


and miscegenation of the races? No. I 
do not believe it will. Purity of race 
is a principle of great importance to the 
Negro as well as to the whites. But the 
dangers of miscegenation are largely 
passed. That took place in slavery time, 
when many white masters freely and 
without shame mingled their blood with 
that of female slaves. This is why there 
is so much white blood in Negro veins 
today. 

The third question: Are there not 
many misguided Negroes? Yes. There 
are Negro leaders who are making them- 
selves obnoxious, but we must not be 
deflected from the right course either by 
the folly of our friends or by the malice 
of our enemies. 

The fourth question: Are not the 
people of the North trying to cram this 
down our throats like they did during 
the days of reconstruction following the 
war? No. This is a nation-wide prob- 
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lem, with greater difficulties and com- 
plications in the South. There are some 
Northerners that think of themselves as 
specially commissioned of the Almighty 
to reform the South, but we must also 
remember that there are also some 
Southerners who are exceedingly difficult 
to get along with. My conviction is that 
this is a part of the enlightened South- 
erner’s unfinished business; or better 
still, the unfinished business of all true 
Americans whether North, South, East 
or West. 


Offense 
The fifth and final question: Why do 


you as a Presbyterian Minister preach 
on this subject when you run the risk of 
offending some of your good members? 
There are some of our members who 
have already made up their minds and 
who will disregard everything I have 
said here this morning. That is their 
privilege. But there are also many loyal 
Presbyterians who want light and guid- 
ance from their Church on this difficult 
and complex question. They have a 
right as loyal Presbyterians to know 
what position their Church has taken, 
and why. It is my responsibility and 
duty to tell them. It is for these that I 
have spoken today. May the Lord God 
give us light and guidance, and give 
us strength to follow where His word 
and Spirit lead. 





“I cherish the thought that a good 
many people in Louisville have expressed 
this year (the first that schools have been 
integrated). For what has been done over 
the years and in this school year, and for 
the way in which it has been done, they 
say, the conscience of our community 
rests better. And in the schools there is a 
quiet pride: every child now has his 
chance.” — Omer Carmichael, Superin- 
tendent of Louisville, Ky., Schools. 











The Moral Side 





Chattanooga Times 


Editorial Reprint 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MissIssiIPPI, one of 
the oldest in the South, has lost 31 full 
or associate professors in the last two 
years. This is just short of one-third of 
all faculty members on that level, in- 
dicating the seriousness of the problem 
for the institution. 
The reason? Partly financial of 
course; money considerations are high 
on the list in any discussion of educa- 
tional matters these’ days. Southern 
states particularly are finding it hard to 
keep teachers, whether in grade schools 
or colleges, from migrating to states 
able to pay more attractive salaries. 
But Mississippi is in the throes of 
deep and divisive struggle over the 
racial issue, as well, and institutions of 
higher learning are a part of the battle- 


ground. Ideas abound in an atmosphere 
of academic freedom, and there are a 
great many people in places of power 
and influence in Mississippi—and else- 
where, as well, of course—to whom ideas 
are dangerous and discussion is sub- 
versive. Professors worth their salt will 
not be told what they can and cannot 
discuss in their classrooms. 

Jay Milner, managing editor of the 
Greenville Delta Democrat-Times, has 
begun a series of stories on the Uni- 
versity in which he says many of the 
professorial resignations were a direct 
result of attacks or threats on academic 
freedom. A distinct taboo, he was told, 
is the subject of racial integration in 
schools; those who failed to damn the 
idea with the intensity of a White Citi- 
zens’ Council member found themselves 
on “black lists” kept by “several stu- 
dents and at least one University staff 
member.” 

The University is controlled by a 
board of trustees, composed of mem- 
bers whose terms are so staggered that 
no governor could ever appoint a ma- 
jority of its number. In that respect, the 
state’s system of higher education is, 
and has been since the days of Theo- 
dore G. Bilbo, remarkably free of poli- 
tical interference. 
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But the plan fails to provide either 
incentive for, or protection of, the ex- 
ercise of academic freedom when con- 
fronted with feeling as intense as those 
generated in the segregation issue. The 
trustees themselves are Mississippians, 
products of the same background and 
subject to the same attitudes as are 
their fellow citizens. These are internal 
pressures which the trustees could 
scarcely ignore, even if they wished, in 
the consideration of a principle con- 
sidered dangerous by many. 

The Legislature, of course, is acutely 
attuned to the voice of the Citizens’ 
Councils, the only one heard in the land. 
It has both the power and the inclina- 
tion to cut off state funds to any insti- 
tution “out of step” with the prevailing 
attitude. 


Legislators, individually or in as- 
sembly, have attacked the dean of the 
Ole Miss Law School, a respected law- 
yer and educator, for advocating a 
greater respect for the Supreme Court. 
They have demanded that the University 
library be purged of books about Ne- 
groes. They have railed against the ap- 
pearance on the campus of any person 
whose ideas on the race question might 
be at variance with theirs. 

There are moral, as well as money, 
problems confronting the Mississippians 
directly responsible for their state’s 
system of higher education. They can- 
not for long ignore the concept that 
knowledge comes from rejection of some 
ideas as well as from the acceptance of 
others, and that the student, to gain 
wisdom, must have the choice available 
to him. 











LET’S NOT DELUDE OURSELVES* 


THREATS against the families of two 
Sylacauga ministers following a Klan 
demonstration and cross burnings in 
front of their churches are danger sig- 
nals which should not be taken lightly. 

The latest effort to revive the Klan 
has made little headway so far. Its 
appeal largely has been to those to 
whom parading in a robe and burning 
crosses gives a sense of importance. But 
it has attracted also radical extremists 
who would like to see the Klan take the 
law into its own hands and ride rough- 
shod again over all who might dare 
oppose it. 

That is the danger and it is a chal- 


lenge to law and order and decency 
throughout the state. 

We know what would happen if: the 
Klan were permitted to come into power 
again. We know, too, that the only way 
to prevent such happening is for the 
people through sheer power of aroused 
public opinion to slap it down every 
time it begins to flex its muscle. 

Let’s not delude ourselves with the 
idea that the Klan might contribute 
anything constructive toward solution of 
the South’s problems. It is rooted in the 
poisons of hate and lawlessness and 
violence and no good can come even 
from a little of it. 


*Reprinted from Birmingham Post-Herald. 
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South Carolinians 


Plan Moderate Group 





Reprinted from 


Presbyterian Outlook 


*. . . let us salute the South Carolina 
ministers. . . While some of their state- 
ments may seem a bit too evenly bal- 
anced (e.g., equating the law-abiding 
NAACP and the law-defying Citizens’ 
Councils), you must admire their cour- 
age and their good sense in taking so 
strong a stand in the fact of a hostile 
and overwhelmingly opposing senti- 
ment.”—Editor, Presbyterian Outlook. 

An effort on the part of five South 
Carolina ministers to form an organi- 
zation designed to support “moderation 
and reason in the current controversy 
over segregation and desegregation” was 
recently brought to light by Governor 
Timmerman of that state. 

The governor distributed to the press 
a letter which he said the ministers had 
been circulating privately in an attempt 
to enlist the support of “citizens of 
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prominence” in their campaign. 

Their stated aim, according to the 
letter, is to obtain from such citizens 
statements of belief on the race question 
which are to be published in a book, 
to be financed by contributions. Along 
with John S. Lyles, Presbyterian pastor 
of Marion, S. C., were one Methodist 
and three Episcopal ministers from 
Dillon, Florence, and Marion. 

Their letter spoke of organizing as 
“Concerned South Carolinians, Inc.” 

The governor’s comment on the move- 
ment was that “not just these self- 
appointed few, but all South Carolinians 
are ‘concerned’ South Carolinians.” 

The “moderate position” adopted by 
the group is outlined as follows: 

“1. That God created all men in his 
own image and therefore, all races are 
equal in his sight. 

“2. That although there is no ‘supe- 
rior’ race, certain differences are to be 
recognized because of environment, but 
these differences are not due to an 
inherited inferiority. 

“3. That the public school system 
must be maintained for all people. 

“4, That any solution of its present 
dilemma must be sought within the 
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framework of Supreme Court decisions, 
which are legally binding and morally 
valid. 

“5. That, nevertheless, cultural pat- 
terns cannot be changed quickly and the 
reality of this cannot be wisely ignored 
in seeking solutions. 

“6. That neither the extreme pressure 
of the NAACP nor the extreme resist- 
ance of some citizens’ councils offers the 
best direction for the South. 

“7, That personal freedom of choice 
and association in social relations must 
be maintained within the bounds of 
democratic society, even if desegregation 
becomes the accepted procedure for tax- 
supported institutions. 

“8. That all Southerners should ex- 
plore the situation thoughtfully in the 
light of Christian love and our demo- 


cratic heritage, believing that we can go 
forward together, even though slowly.” 

In sending their statement to possible 
contributors the ministers said: 

“If you do not find yourself in gen- 
eral agreement and if you choose not 
to contribute to ‘South Carolinians 
Speak,’ we will respect your feelings 
and say nothing further of our inter- 
view to anyone. We ask that you do us 
the same courtesy and make no mention 
of our project where it might provoke 
criticism before the book is published 
and able to stand on its own merits.” 

(Note from editor: New South agrees 
with the Presbyterian Outlook Editor in 
saluting the courage of the South Caro- 
lina group while questioning some of 
their theses; such as, attributing “ex- 
treme pressure” to the NAACP. 








ATLANTA AND THE 


Atlanta deserves a round of ap- 
plause for withstanding the efforts of 
racist opposition to the Urban League’s 
inclusion in the Community Chest. 

Part of a nationwide picture, the ef- 
fort to exclude the League was not 
strong enough to frighten the stalwart 
citizens who form the leadership of the 
Atlanta Chest. . . . 

The League receives only about 
$26,500 out of Atlanta’s $2,015,454 
Chest but opponents, like the States’ 
Rights Council, said it had to go. Chest 
officials produced the results of their 
study, saying: 

“For 27 years the Atlanta Urban 
League has worked efficiently and ef- 
fectively to improve living conditions 
to the Negro community, promoting 
health and hospital services, vocational 
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guidance programs, recreational facili- 
ties and better housing for Negroes. Its 
far-sighted Negro housing program has 
resulted in the building of 8,795 new 
housing units since 1946 in new and 
undeveloped residential areas. 

“The housing program alone has 
helped to avoid racial tensions in the 
metropolitan area. The services’ pro- 
vided by the Atlanta Urban League are 
essential to the welfare of the entire 
community and, therefore, are properly 
supported by the Community Chest.” 

After all, if the Urban League is the 
victim of these pressures today, you 
can look for the same kind of effort to 
be made on one agency after another in 
any list of Chest beneficiaries. Atlanta 
leaders did well to nip it in the bud. 


*From Presbyterian Outlook 











Gray Case Spotlights 


The Dangers of Klan 





Columbus Ledger 
Editorial Reprint 


Sunpay’s NEwspPaPERS carried the re- 
port of a theater manager at Gray, Ga., 
being threatened with a “visit from the 
Klan” because Negroes are being al- 
lowed to sit in the balcony on a segre- 
gated basis. 

There was an additional warning to 
a young, white concessions stand op- 
erator from an unidentified caller that 
“it would be a good idea” if he stop- 
ped working at the theater. 

Topping off the threats to the theater 
and the concessionaire several Klans- 
men from Bibb County rode through the 
small Jones County seat Friday night, 
some of them in Klan regalia. One car 
in the procession had a lighted cross— 
modern version of the flaming cross— 
atop it. 

Bibb County Klan leaders vigorously 
denied any connection between the 
threats and their night ride through 
Gray. A Bibb Klansman explained his 
group went to Gray to advertise a 
future rally aimed at reactivating a 
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Jones County Klan unit. A Klan official 
even pledged his help and that of his 
organization to investigate the threats 
and find the person responsible. 

We doubt the fact that the threats 
and the Klan ride through Gray were 
not connected, although it may be that 
the Bibb Klan was not involved in the 
threats. There was too much coinci- 
dence in the warnings and the Klan 
visit the next night for them not to have 
been connected. It might have been that 
a person familiar with the fact the Klan 
planned a visit to Gray had seen in it 
an opportunity to intimidate the theater 
manager, although it is general practice 
over the South, particularly in small 
towns where there are no theater facili- 
ties for Negroes, to let them sit segre- 
gated in the balcony. 

Officials of many Klan units are loud 
in the contention that the reorganized 
groups operate within the law and do 
not go in for the floggings, kidnappings 
and other lawless intimidation once 
practiced by the hooded order. 

Be that as it may, the order is still 
a public menace in that its existence 
gives an individual or a group of people 
the opportunity to intimidate in the 
name of the Klan though they may have 
no connection with it. 
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Noteworthy quotes from the press and periodicals 


“Interposition theory, first advanced here in 
Virginia, is a perfectly ridiculous proposition 
which, if carried to its logical conclusion, 
would result in anarchy. In fact, it is pre- 
posterous on its face if you will but examine it.” 
Ralph McGill, Editor, 

ATLANTA CONSTITUTION 

at Williamsburg, Va., 

International Assembly 


“It is the sincere purpose of this board to 
preserve and maintain a system of public 
school education in Greensboro. To be suc- 
cessful in this objective we must have the 
understanding and cooperation of all people 
whom we are conscientiously trying to serve. 
Moderation by all the people must be our, 
constant goal. The people of all races must 
exercise restraint—without malice, but with 
an overwhelming desire to continue an edu- 
cational system which has produced the great- 
est benefits to all.” 
John R. Foster, Chairman, 
Greensboro, N. C., School Board, 
on decision to accept Negro students 
in formerly all-white schools 


“When the time comes that the Klan thinks 

it has the duty to regulate the churches of 

the community, the authorities should take 

over and do something. Such conditions are 

intolerable in a community. Such acts of in- 

timidation against the clergy should call for 

immediate action. If they are allowed to con- 

tinue, law and order will give way to mob 
rule.” 

THE Co_umBus ENQUIRER 

regarding Klan cross burnings 

and intimidation of 

Sylacauga, Ala., minister 
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.. Unquote 


“I do not mean to minimize the difficulties of 
integration or to exaggerate the contribution 
which the Negro community can make today. 
Though far greater than we realize, it is not 
yet up to the White population. But the 
vigorous pursuit of integration in industry will 
bring accelerating benefits, and the problems 
involved are nowhere nearly as great as many 
executives imagine. The farther and faster a 
company moves in this area, the sooner it will 
find, in the words of RCA President Frank 
Folsom, that ‘nondiscrimination in employment 
is not only a matter of principle; it is also 
a matter of good business’.” 
J. J. Morrow 
in “AMERICAN NEGROES— 
A Wastep Resource” 


“A democracy does not mean the absence of 
authority. It means that the seat of authority 
is the people. Every citizen has a role in help- 
ing establish what is the authority of his 
community and nation. This responsibility no 
citizen can escape. He may decide to abdicate 
his responsibility, but he cannot abdicate the 
moral consequences attendant upon his 
choices.” : 
Dan W. Dodson 
in REARING CHILDREN To 
THE CHALLENGE OF CHANGE 


“You talk about backbone or the lack of it. 

I believe that it is cowardice to suggest that 

we resign. I have no intention of resigning 

simply because of the problem we have to 
face. I for one intend to uphold the law.” 

Andrew Johnson 

Chairman of Knoxville, Tenn., 

School Board, 

in reply to John Kasper 
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